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Every Other Sunday. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 
BY SUSANNA B. B, MERRIFIELD. 


F' course they were 
to pass Saturday 
evening at Grand- 
pa’s; that was un- 
derstood from week 
to week, and the 
children never 
thought of anything 
else for that night. 
The seats on ‘his 
knee and on the 
arms of his chair 
were favored places 

kept for the few, and they knew it. Our story 

begins, as the circle gathered round Grandpa at 
twilight. 

“What a good night for a three-story time !” 
said Annie, smoothing out the white hair that fell 
over his forehead. 

But I must tell you just here that Grandpa 
had different kinds of entertainment for his young 
people. He had what he called a ‘‘ one-story 
talk,” a two, three, or four story evening, as he 
felt strong enough to give them. He usually laid 
out the programme at the beginning. 

‘Yes, a grand, good, three-story night. I’ve 
got them all ready. There is one for each child; 
a horse, a dog, and a—oh, dear! how near I 
came to telling you! Why, I would n’t have done 
it for anything, for you ’ve all got some euessing 
to do at the end. Who has the horse story? 
You, Annie? You are the oldest, well give it 
to you,’ said Grandpa. 

There was a moving of chairs to draw up a 
little more closely, and an eager look on each 
face, for Grandpa’s surprises were considered a 
great treat in our juvenile circle. Then he 
began a short sketch of the life of — 


Ox.p Soser. 


“A strange name for a horse, you will think. 
He belonged to Engine Company 45, and had 
run from Malaga Street Station more than half 
of his life. Now, a horse does not live as long 
as a man, and twenty-five years is called very 
old. The firemen gave him this name a dozen 
years before, because he had a peculiar habit of 
standing for hours with his fore legs wide apart, 
and his head drooping to the ground; in truth, 
he looked so sad that they all pitied him with- 
out knowing why. 

“But there was one event, and only one, that 
did interest Sober, —it was a fire. He wouid 
strain every nerve to reach the spot, and never 
failed to get there as soon as the engine; he knew 
his duty was to have the hose promptly on hand 
for work. A good, big fire was his actual delight; 
the more sparks flying about the better, and he 
would shake them off from his mane in high 
glee. Yet after all was over, he would go back 
to 45, and begin to look doleful and discouraged 
again, often taking no notice of his oats till he 
got through with his great thinking. 

“The firemen loved Old Sober, and many a kind 
word and pat on the head he would get when duty 
was done. ‘There now, old fellow, you did well; 
there isn’t a horse in the city that can get to a 
fire any quicker than you. Come, prick up your 
spirits and hold up your head, old pet!’ He 
could n’t do it; quiet, common life did not interest 
him; he lived in the past, and must keep on think- 
ing. What was he thinking about? Who knows 
but in younger days he had a hard life, perhaps 


a cruel master, who drove him without mercy? 
No one can tell, his secret was all his own. 

« Now, a horse knows what kindness is as well 
as. you, Annie, and he. knows when he is loved, 
too; yet he must do his master’s command, 
whether it be cruel or kind. If the tight check- 
rein straightens and pulls back his neck, the 
heavy loads must be drawn up the hill all the 
same, no matter how much harder it is; and those 
dreadful bits that tear his mouth — let his mouth 
bleed, if his master wills it; and the whip — oh, 
how much a cruel driver can make a poor beast 
suffer! Perhaps Sober’s spirit was broken in that 
way when he was young; the firemen thought so, 
and for that reason they were more tender of him 
and meant he should know what a good time was 
in his old age. 

‘‘ One morning the fire-alarm sounded with a 
great clang. Sober was off in a flash; reaching 
the spot and close to the engine as usual, he 
swung himself round to the place required. His 
head dropped for the last time, — Old Sober had 
died at his post.” 


Grandpa stopped; there was a moment of 
silence. 

‘“*T s’pose the men all cried, didn’t they, 
Grandpa?” asked Annie, in a low voice. 

“They felt very sorry to part with their good 
friend; but were glad he did not suffer. Now, 
you see, children, Sober had his place in the 
world, and one particular thing to do, and he did 
it well to the last.’’ 

“ Now,” continued Grandpa, “if you’ve no 
more to say, we will go on to our next story, 
which is for you, Mary, because you love Carlo 
so well. We will take one day in the life of — 


Kine C2#sar, THE FAITHFUL.” 


“He had no marble palace with its fountains and 
gardens. Oh, no, just a kennel with clean, dry 
straw. He had no one to come and to go at his 
will, — he had always served others, instead; yet 
royal to the last degree was King Cesar, the 
Faithful. And now I will tell you how it hap- 
pened that after serving others all his life, there 
came one day when he was called King, and was 
served in his tnrn. 

“ Czsar — plain Cesar he is now in our story — 
was a superb Newfoundland dog, intelligent and 
affectionate toward his master’s family, and the 
special companion of the youngest child, a girl of 
six years. Every day of the summer they wan- 
dered side by side on the beach at low tide; while 
Laura played in the sand, he sat by to watch. 
Though he often seemed to be asleep, he had no 
idea of any such thing; he knew what his duty 
was and he meant to do it, whatever came up. 

‘* His master’s cottage stood a short distance 
from the extreme point of Billow Head. There 
was a headlong descent on one side; the rains 
and the frosts had washed away the gravel, leay- 
ing deep gullies running down to the beach 
below. The edge was loose, and the overhanging 
turf concealed the danger. One morning the 
two wandered out, —the child and the dog, — 
she, picking clover and chasing the butterflies, 
and he following step by step, as usual, lying 
down when she stopped. Nearer and nearer she 
came to the treacherous edge ; one moment more, 
and the sound of the crumbling gravel down the 
side told that the bank was giving away. At 
one bound Cesar sprang in front of the child, 
and pushing her backward with full force, she 
fell on safe ground; but his weight was too great 
on the weak turf; it broke, and he rolled over 
and over to the bottom. . 


“ Oh, Grandpa, was he killed ? ”? came froin all 
three, at a breath. P 

“No; he was found at the foot much bruised, 
but able to stand after a while. The mother, 
hearing Laura’s cries had rushed from the house, 
and after folding her arms about her child, the 
whole family clustered round the brave dog who 
had saved her life. ‘The children patted him and 
kissed him all over his head, and the tears rolled 
down the father’s cheeks when he said, * Well 
done, brave fellow, you’re worth more than a 
whole kingdom of gold!’ 

“ By careful steps he was got back to the house 
and put on soft cushions; everybody wanted to 
nurse him, —those he had served all his life 
were now serving him. Even the neighbors 
came in to see the old hero who was so plain 
and dog-like that morning, and so great before 
night. 

‘“ As Laura kissed her father just before going 
to bed, she said, ‘When you picked up Cesar 
way down at the foot of the hill, you said he was 
worth more than a kingdom of gold, didn’t you, 
Papa?’ 

“<Yes, darling, because he saved your life,’ 
he replied, holding her close to his cheek. 

‘¢¢ Can’t we call him a king, then, Papa?’ 

‘¢« To be sure, little girl, we ’Il make him King 
Cesar, the Faithful, from this very day, because 
he loved you and was true.’ ”’ 

“Did you see him, Grandpa, when you went to 
Billow Head, last summer?” asked Mary. 

“Yes, he was pointed out to me as he and the 
little girl went past together. He walked rather 
slowly, for they say his back has never been 
strong since his fall. A great splendid-looking 
creature he was; and what do you think I did?” 
asked Grandpa. 

“ What did you do?”’ 

‘Why, I took off my hat and bowed to the 
King!” 

“ Oh, how good that was!’ said Mary. “You 
thought he was worth bowing to, didn’t you, 
Grandpa?” 

“Yes, whether it be in man or dog, the great 
spirit of faithfulness, to the giving of one’s life 
for another, means the highest nobility, my 
children.”’ 

There were a few moments of rest and conver- 
sation, when a rustle of expectation took place, as 
Grandpa announced that he would now take the 
story of 


Tue SumMeER Hore. 


‘One day last July, going through the lane 
behind the barn, judge of my surprise to come 


upon a hotel, apparently finished and occupied. 


How strange that it could have been built with- 
out my seeing it or even suspecting that it was 
going up. I had not seen any lumber lying about, 
or shingles or mortar; even the builders had con- 
trived to do it so secretly that I never knew they 
were on my premises. There the house was, in 
good running order, and full of at least one hun- 
dred summer boarders! When did they come to 
engage their rooms, and who brought their trunks? 
Who is their landlord? There was no footpath, 
no carriage-road up to the house, no bell, — only 
a hospitable-looking front door, open for all to 
come and go as they pleased. : 


‘¢Tt was a cool summer residence, too, with © 


plenty of air above and below; but how well it 
was furnished inside I didn’t have a chance to 
see; yet an air of content seemed to reign all 
about. I was hear enouch to hear voices dis- 
tinctly, but the language I couldn't understand. 


Tt was plain they knew what they were talking 
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about among themselves; but there wasn’t a word 

for me, and I, the proprietor, the rightful owner 
of the real estate they lived on! I never saw 
such indifferent tenants; but under the circum- 
stances I hardly felt slighted to be so ignored. 

“ Such fashions as these gay summer boarders 
had brought; garments of brown striped with 
yellow, and side gauze draperies ; even the little 
ones were gorgeously decked, and went out and sat 
on my wall feeling very boldly at home, I thought, 

‘for newcomers who had n’t so much as asked for 
a lease of the land.” 

“¢ Stop, Grandpa, you’re playing a joke,” cried 
Harry, “don’t go so fast. Who can they be? 
No path or driveway up to the house; air above 
and below; and all dressed alike,’’ he added, 
musingly. 

“Wasn't there a name over the door?” he 
asked. 

“ Not a word, my boy; I didn’t want to be too 
inquisitive, you know. I’d rather let them alone, 
and lose every cent of my rent. 
the firm before.” 

“ What can he mean?’’ thought Harry, lean- 
ing his head on his hand. ‘And you say they 
talked together? ”’ 

‘*So it appeared, but it was all in a foreign 
tongue ; it would have been all right, you see, if 
I could even have caught ‘parlez-vous Frangais,’ 
but I didn’t know a noun from a verb, as it was. 
Another thing attracted my notice, —they were all 
so busy, not a bit like boarding in the country for 
leisure or rest ; they could n’t be idle a minute.” 

“Does he mean people, I wonder?” thought 

Harry. At last a bright idea seemed to dawn. 
‘¢T do believe I’ve got it! Quick, Grandpa, can 
Task you one question? If you’d tried to col- 
lect your rent, what would have happened?” 
asked Harry, in -a confident manner.: 
_ Grandpa coughed once or twice before he re- 
plied. He was bound to be honest, come what 
would. ‘“ My boy, every summer boarder, old 
or young, big or little, would have come out of 
that open door and— stung me to death!”’ 

‘¢ Hornets! hornets!” came from all sides. 

“Children,’’ continued he, “haven’t I told 
you the truth? The house had a draught above 
and below, —it swung in the air; what do you 
want any cooler? No driveway or path up to 
the door; a whole houseful of boarders, dressed 
all in the fashion, don’t you see ? — in yellow and 
brown, with ample side draperies. Now, wasn’t 
I honest right through the whole? Did they 
need any lumber or shingles or mortar? And 
did n’t they understand one another? Do I know 
hornet-talk, I ask you?” 

“* Well, Grandpa, you did take us in capitally ; 
but I’m so glad I guessed. Really, I thought they 
were people, till I began to be suspicious when 
you said you didn’t want to be too inquisitive ; 
and you looked pretty sly, then,’’ said Harry, 
pulling his ear. 

“Don’t you suppose their house is out there 
now? —I mean the summer hotel,’’ asked Mary, 
laughing. : 

“ Yes, I saw it yesterday, and we’ll go out 
there to-morrow .and take a good look; after 
that, there ’ll be a “ one-story talk” on the won- 
derful history of the firm of Hornet and Co. 
Now let us adjourn to next Saturday evening, 
with a kiss all around,’’ said Grandpa. 

#‘ And lots of thanks, too, — we must n’t forget 
those, must we, Grandpa?” 

“T think my story was the best!’’ called out 
Harry, as he ran down the steps. There was only 
a laugh for an answer, and a kiss thrown out from 
the tips of his fingers, as the door closed. 


I had heard of 


THE ONE NELL HELPED FIND. 
BY J. F. COWAN. 


ELL was making for the post-oftice 
with a hop, skip, and jump. She 
was the only boy her father had, 
and the errands fell to her, — some- 
times thick and fast. 

“Papa said I was to be sure and get these in 
before eleven, and it’s only ten minutes of, now,” 
she said to herself as she glanced up at the face 
of the clock in the church steeple, — ‘‘ that’s five 
minutes to go and five minutes over; but Mamma 
says ‘work before play,’ and I can learn my text 
as I come along back, so Ill let the last five be 
the ‘over’ ones. Then I can— Oh, dear ! 
You seared me. What are you crying about, 
little girl?” 

“ Nothin’,” answered the smutty-faced child 
over whom Nell had almost stumbled; “ only our 
Bob’s run away, and didn’t leave Mother no 
wood to finish the washing; and he’s got the 
‘leven cents out of my missionary-box, and he ’ll 
spend it for cigarettes.” 

“Where has he run to ?” was the first thing 
Nell thought to say. ‘I’m going down this 
way myself, and if I see him Ill tell him he 
onght to be ashamed. Don’t you cry any more 
now, and he ’ll soon come back.” And the prac- 
tical little Samaritan hurried on to get her errand 
done first, and ready to bind up any wounds she 
could on the way. 

. While she was sliding the letters into the box, 
the jingle of money on the show-case opposite 
made her turn. Some boys were buying cigar- 
ettes. The smallest one seemed to be paying for 
what the others had bought and were pocketing. 

Nell felt so sure that he was the boy who 
had run away that she spoke almost before she 
thought, laying her hand on his arm to get his 
attention, — 

“ Are n’t you Bob?” 

The boy flushed and looked up sheepishly, 
while the others began to nudge and guy him. 

“Why don’t yer speak up when ladies ax yer 
anythink ? ’’? prompted one. 

He pocketed the cent that was left on the 
show-case, and then put on a blustering air and 
began to stammer out something which was 
meant for a denial. 

“ Because if you are, —and I’m sure you must 
be, you look so much like her that was crying, — 
I want — want you—” She was going to say, 
“to go back with me and give her the eleven 
cents you took;” but something in the boy’s face, 
and something in the faces of his companions, 
made her hesitate, and then resolve on a little 
ruse. ‘I want you to carry a package that is too 
heavy for me, and Papa will give you a dime.”’ 

An eager look came into the boy’s face, as 
though he were glad of the chance to get away 
from associates in such good company, and earn 
the means of retrieving what had already been 
lost. S 

“Yes,” he said with sudden resolution, “Ill 
go! Where’s your package?’’ and he had 
shouldered it and stepped out the door before the 
boys could snatch up the cigarettes and follow. 

‘“T’m so glad you came,” said Nell; though 
it took just a little effort to do it when she thought 
of the dime she might just as well have spent, and 
had planned to spend. ‘* And she’ll be too, 
cause I told her to wait, and — ”’ 

‘I only took her money to tease her; and the 
boys found out I had it, and made me spend it 
all but this one,” the boy hastened to say, half 
in confession, half in defence, 


“T told her I didn’t think you would; and if 
you always got your mother wood before, she ’ll 
let this time go if you hurry,’’ counselled Nell. 

“1 do, most always,” said the boy in another 
spasm of shamed self-respect; ‘and it ain’t too 
late now. And Ill give the dime I’m going to 
get to Sis to make up; and— _ I guess I wont go 
in if youd just as lief I’d not,” — this at the front 
door of Nell’s house, — “ I ’]l wait here.” 

Nell ran in with the package of books for Papa, 
made known the situation, and came tripping out 
with the dime. 

The boy took it and rolled it over and over in 
the palm of his hand. Nell stood and watched, 
wondering that he waited. When he had turned 
it five times, Nell said: ‘‘ Now you know that the 
other side has Miss Liberty’s picture on, what’s 
the use to look ?” 

“JT wasn’t a-looking,” said Bob; “I was jest - 
a-wonderin’ if — if you think I’m as mean as — 
as — ” 

‘¢T don’t think you’re mean one bit, now,” 
broke in Nell. ‘* You ’re just doing all you can 
that’s right, and I ain’t going to think about that 
other; and God won’t either.’’ 

“T’m glad,” said the boy ; “but how do you 
know that — about Him, I mean ? ” 

“’Cause Mamma tells me; and then it’s in 
the verse about — about— Oh, dear me, if I 
have n’t gone and not learned that verse, boy ! 
Run right along and get that wood now, and I'll 
have time yet before dinner.” 

But she didn’t, for when she came to say it, 
it would get all mixed up with cigarettes and 
mite-boxes and “our Bob,” and it would n’t 
“ think ’? out, knot her brow as she might. 

Papa smiled, and Mamma said: “ Suppose 
you tell us about ‘our Bob,’ then.” And when 
Nell was done she comforted her by saying, ‘1 
guess you’ve been doing the verse, whether you 
have learned it or not.” 

“ Doing what?” queried Nell’s brown eyes. 

« Why, helping to find one of the lost, if you 
got Sally Smith’s boy away from that street- 
corner crowd,’’ 

“Oh, yes, I remember ; it was ‘The Son of 
Man is come to seek and save that which is lost ; ’ 
and I’m so glad if I helped him find Bob Smith 
to-day.”’ 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
BY E. P. THWING, M.D. 


‘DuRING a recent tour of India I learned much 
about the power of music over reptiles. Ten days 
were spent on Ceylon’s spicy isle. My host lived 
in a beautiful oriéntal bungalow, surrounded with 
tropical trees and flowers. But one of the draw- 
backs to these lovely homes is the deadly cobra. 
The owner of this bungalow knew that one of 
these snakes had taken up his abode near by. 
One day an Indian charmer came and showed his 
control over a cobra which he carried with him. 
My friend rather doubted his power to attack and 
control an untamed cobra, and invited him to go 
to the rear of the house and try. The man went 
into the field and began to play on his reed. Soon 
he said to my friend, “ There’s a snake near here. 
Go back!” A tree was identified as the serpent’s 
hiding-place. As the snake charmer approached 
the tree he suddenly dropped his pipe, caught a 
cobra by the tail with his left hand, and ran his 
right hand with lightning speed along the cobra’s 
body till he fastened its mouth and made it power- 
less to bite. Slightly relaxing his grip he let the 
tongue have play, but held the reptile at arm’s 
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length. It ran out its forked tongue, excited, 
but subdued. 

Bringing it to the door, he put the two serpents 
together. Both cobras arched themselves and 
spread their hoods; but ‘the brilliancy, fire, and 
venom of the newly conquered reptile were no- 
ticeable. After awhile the mesmeric spell, as it 
seemed to be; was broken, and the new-comer 
yave a hiss, and retreated. The Hindu, making 
a droning sound with his pipe and interspacing it 
with quick notes, renewed the spell, took the 
creature up and put it in his bag. He dared not 
kill it, for a god was in it, he said. Nor would 
he sell it. Finally a silver rupee overcame his 
reluctance. My friend put the cobra in a globe, 
and the next day saw that an ege had been laid. 
A score of these eggs are laid, sometimes. Lest 
harm might come from this deadly guest it was 
killed with poison. 

Sir Joseph Fayer in the “ Nineteenth Century ” 
says that the reed has no more influence to con- 
trol than snake-stones to cure; but his ipse dizit 
is contradicted by experience. The lady with 
whom I boarded had a friend near Calcutta, a 
fine pianist from Germany. While playing, one 
day, he happened to look down, and was horrified 
_ to see a cobra erect between his knees, entranced 
with the music! Its brilliant body was swaying 
in rhythmic motion, keeping time with the melody 
that charmed it. The frightened player fell back- 
ward, taking the stool with him, but without 
touching the reptile, which, evidently as much 
alarmed as the musician, glided to the door and 
disappeared. The cobra so much enjoys measured 
motion that it is seen oftentimes, in the bright 
moonligcht of India, swaying its erect and supple 
frame, and watching the shadow on the earth with 
apparent delight. Read James iil. 7, 8. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
ry 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 


In sketching child-life in. Norway I have 
described much that would apply to the children 
of Sweden. As the two countries join, and are 
under one government, naturally many of their 
ways are the same. The little Swedes, however, 
see more of city life. One of their customs I 
have never met elsewhere. Before sitting down 
to dinner they go to a side-table, on which are a 
number of relishes in smal! dishes, — salt-fish, 
cheese, pickles, thin bread-and-butter, radishes, 
lettuce, .etc., —and eat a morsel to whet the ap- 
petite. This I noticed, not only in the homes, but 
also at the restaurants and on the steamboats. 

I did not travel in the same way in Sweden as 
in Norway, but went quite across the country in 
a canal-boat, passing through seventy-four locks 
and several lakes. 

East of Sweden live the Lapps and Finns, but 
they are not at all alike. The Finns resemble 
the Swedes; the Lapps are a shorter and stouter 
people, who dress in fur from head to foot, and 
live principally by hunting and fishing. They 
keep herds of reindeer, and during the winter 
often come down from the North to Helsingfors, 
the capital of Finland, and give the children of 
that city a drive in reindeer sledges. 

After leaving Finland I visited another country, 
famous for its sleighing. Up and down the wide 
streets of its principal city dashed handsome 
turn-outs, drawn by gay horses, with yokes high 
above their necks, and bells jingling. But the 
people in the sleighs did not look like the Nor- 


wegians or Swedes or Finns, being much darker, 
with bushy hair and black eyes. 

The children in the families of nobles — for in 
this country there is an aristocracy — were richly 
dressed in furs, embroidered silks and velvets, 
fine sashes, gay caps, or turbans. The boys wore 
boots of red, yellow, or black leather, topped 
with scarlet or white, and sometimes had small 
gilt spurs fastened to their heels. A few had 
little sleighs and ponies of their own. I met a 
young princess riding in a beautiful habit of white 
and silver, who looked as if she had stepped right 
out of a fairy-tale. The wealthy children are 
educated principally at home by governesses and 
tutors. ‘They are taught to’ be very courteous, 
and to speak four or five languages. 

But there is another side to the picture of 
child-life in this country. While a few are very 
rich, the majority are very poor. ‘The peasant 
children live in log-houses, with earth piled around 
the lower part to keep out the cold, and weeds or 
soil stuffed between the cracks, in which innu- 
merable spiders and beetles hide. There is only 
one room. Its floor is a hardened mixture of 
earth and manure. Its furniture consists of “a 
table, one or two benches, and a large stove or, 


hearth, which heats the room by day and is used. 


for a bed at night. The little children, in winter 
sleep in hammocks swung from the rafters; in 
summer they curl up in any convenient place. 
All eat from one dish in the centre of the table, 
usually containing cabbage-soup or maize porridge 
and cabbage. : 

The poor have very little chance for education, 
because early in life they begin to help their par- 
ents earn a living, the boys going with their father 
to collect fuel in the woods or to farm-work, the 
girls with their mother to assist in gathering in 
the harvest. : 

Swinging and leap-frog are amone the favorite 
plays of the children. They lke to dance, too, 
whirling in a ring around two in the centre, who 
act to their singing. The girls end this dance by 
throwing their handkerchiefs over their partners’ 
heads and taking them prisoners. They have 
many fancy dances ; one that is popular resembles 
our heel-and-toe polka. 

No other nation has so many festivals and fairs. 
At these the children ride on merry-go-rounds, 
and on the artificial sleigh-drives called ‘‘ moun- 
tains,’’ which were invented in this country. 
They consist of two wooden towers with a rail- 
road track between descending and curving in a 
great wave in the centre. The sleich or truck, 
in which the children sit, descends with great 
velocity from one tower, and does not stop till 
it has turned the curve and risen to the other, 
giving the rider the same exciting sensations as 
a toboggan slide. At the fairs clowns and 
fantastically dressed people go about to make 
fun; music plays, and in the booths all sorts 
of goods — toys, beads, and gew-caws — are 
sold. 

One day I noticed many people coming out of 


a restaurant with hot cakes in their hands; so in . 


I went, and found a baker in his white turban 
hurrying things out of his oven, which were 
bought by the crowd as fast as they were baked. 
I took what fell to me in turn, —two fine turn- 
overs and some cheese-cakes. He had pie-crust 
in a variety of combinations, but none made into 
the sort of pies we have in America. 

Many of the lone winter evenings are devoted 
to story-telling and enigmas. I give below two 
examples of the sort of riddles the children of 
this country like : — 


ile 
There are three brothers. The first eats, and is never 
full. The second drinks, and is never satisfied. The 
third plays, and is never tired of playing. 
Answer. Fire, Earth, and Water. 


2. 


A fair maid was strolling in a garden, 
Culling rosy flow’rets. Came along 

A merchant’s son, and begged of her to guess 
Auswers to these riddles in my song : 


‘* What is higher than the forest, maiden ? 

What is brighter, know’st thou, than the light ? 
What is thicker than the forest, maiden ? 

What is there in earth that’s rootless quite ? 


“Hast thou heard, O maid, what ne’er is silent ? 
Is there anything past finding out?” 

**T will answer, merchant’s son, will answer 
Ere thou turn thy horse’s steps about. 


“Higher than the forest —is the moon. 
Brighter than the light —the sun o’erhead. 

Thicker than the forest — are the stars. 
Rootless — is the stone within its bed. 


‘‘Never silent, merchant's son — the sea. 

And God’s will is past all finding out.” 

“Wise art thou as fair, O lovely maiden; 
Thou hast guessed aright, without a doubt.”’ 


THE MEDUS. 


Tur jelly-fishes, or Meduse, are among the 
most remarkable of all light-givers, and, with few 
exceptions, they are luminous, some being more 
so than others; and much of the phosphorescence 
of the Pacific, as seen from the decks of vessels, 
is due to these creatures, that are so beautifully 
formed and so delicate in color, yet in reality are 
ninety-five per cent water, — in all jelly-fishes five 
per cent will represent the solid part. In some, 
as Pelagia, the entire animal is luminous, its shape 
being outlined in foil, as it were ; while in others 
only certain portions are light-emitting. Not only 
are these creatures phosphorescent, but the colors 
are different: some emit a golden light ; in others 
it is green or azure, and some seem to combine 
several tints. Again, certain ones are luminous 
all the time; others show. their light in a fitful 
way or when disturbed; and during the autumn 
of the year, when these radiant creatures are 
hurled against the rocks and ground up, their 
lights seem to combine in turning the entire 
ocean into a seething caldron. 


Tw general I have no patience with people who 
talk about “ the thoughtlessness of youth” indul- 
gently. I had infinitely rather hear of thought- 
less old age and the indulgence due to that. 
When a man bas done his work, and nothing can 


in any way be materially altered in his fate, let’ 


him forget his toil and jest with his fate, if he 
will; but what excuse can you find for wilfulness 
of thought at the very time when every crisis of 
future fortune hangs on your decisions? « A youth 
thoughtless, when all the happiness of his home 
forever depends on the opportunity of a moment! 
A youth thoughtless, when his every act is a 
foundation stone of future conduct, and every 
imagination a fountain of life or death! ~ Be 
thoughtless in any after years rather than now, 
thouch indeed there is only one place where 
aman may be nobly thoughtless, — his deathbed. 
Nothing should ever be left to be done there. * 
Joun Ruskin. 


*« WATER on the root 
Again appears above in fruit.” 
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Our Letter-Box. 


THE LITTLE BRONSONS. 


One Easter Millie and Edna Royalton went to their 
Aunt Love’s to spend the day. Mrs. Royalton got them 
ready for Sunday-school and church, and when the ser- 
vices were over, they were to go to Mrs. Ellerton’s. 
Church seemed quite long to Edna and Millie, and their 
cousins, Lacie and Eryie Ellerton, in spite of the pretty 
carols and hymns that were sung. But it was out at 
last, and four happy children got into Mrs. Ellerton’s 
carriage, and were driven away. 

** Now, children,’ said Aunt Love, when they reached 
home, ‘‘I have hidden your eggs, and you must hunt 
and find them. They are in the yard.” 

**Goody!” cried Ervie. He ran away and was soon 
out of sight. 

The little girls walked about, when Millie called, 
‘“Come here! Do.’’? So Edna and Lacie ran to her. 
She was. sitting in the grass with a red, a gilt, two blue, 
a yellow, a green, and a flowered egg in her lap, 

“Come here, girls,’ was then heard from Ervie. 

“T guess he’s found his,” said Millie, as they ran 
toward him. 

But Ervie did not have his eggs. When he saw t em 
coming, he said, “ A girl by the gate wants to see you, 
Lacie.” 

“ Why didn’t you ask her to come in ?” asked Lacie, 
as they went to the gate. There was a poor, ragged girl, 
who had no stockings or shoes. 

“ What do you want ?”’ asked Lacie, kindly. 

“Can I have oue of them w’ite lilies, yonder ?” and 
she pointed to two calla lilies, — Lacie’s special treasures- 
‘“The boy says they was yourn, and I wanted one for 
Meg. my sister. She’s right sick, and could not see 
the fixin’s at the church. Can I, please ?”’ 

Lacie thought a moment, and then ran and plucked 
the lily and gave it to the girl. 

*‘Here,’’? she said. ‘‘ What is your name, little girl ?” 

“ Sally, — Sally Bronson.”’ 

“ Mine is Lacie Ellerton,”’ said Lacie. 

“Can I—could you give me some old clo’es for me 
and Meg ?”’ asked Sally, timidly. ‘‘ We haint got 
hardly any.” 

“Come right in to Mamma,”’ Lacie said, taking Sally’s 
hand. 

Mrs. Ellerton managed to find something for her. She 
learned that Mrs. Bronson was dead, that Mr. Bronson 
was often drunk, and that Sally tried to support herself 
and Meg without begging. She spoke kindly to Sally, 
and bade her come again. 

The girls had by that time found their eggs, and now 
Mrs. Ellerton called them in and said, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
get up a club, girls, to clothe the little Bronsons all sum- 
mer, and longer if you can.”’ 

“Hurrah! Let’s,’’ cried Edna. 

I will not tell you of all the summer, and what the 
B. H.’s (Bronsons’ Helpers) did. Suffice it to say 
that they kept Sally and Meg clothed all summer, and 
took a pleasure in their work. 

HiLerra AND ALICIA. 


ENIGMA LX. 


I am composed of twenty-one letters. 

My 4, 14, 6, 12, 5, is a striped animal. 

My 20, 1, 7, 8, 9, is what all children have to cut. 

My 16, 12, 11, 19, 15, is what men often do to 
horses 

My 17, 18, 3, 10, 16, is a game of cards. 

My 17, 12, 21, 15, is a smail bird. 

My 13, 15, 5, 20, is an insect. 

My 2, 19, 13, 9, 16, is what we cannot get along 
without. 


My whole is my name. EK. S. W. 


ENIGMA LXI. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a kind of carriage. 

My 4, 2, 1, 6, is to run swiftly. 

My 7, 12, is a personal pronoun. 

My 14, 5, 11, 7, denotes weariness. 

My 13, 5, 10, is a word of respect. 

My 8, 9, 10, is the prickly part of a plant. 

My whole is one of the readers of the Dvery 
Oruer Sunpay, C. H. B. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
DEAR Eprror, —I have written to you before, and 
have sent you an enigma; ‘so I thought I would write 
again,,as I saw in your paper that you would like to hear 
about our clubs. I belong to a club called the Pansy 
Club. We meet once a month at the president’s house, 
and have games the first half hour; then the meeting is 
held, and games follow again. Our motto is “ Lend-a- 
hand,” and the object is to help ourselves and do for one 
another, Yours respectfully, 
E. J. JACKSON. 


ENIGMA LXIIL. 


I ,m composed of twenty letters. 

My 4, 8, 6, 1, 9, is a young person. 

My 12, 16, 18, 14, 15, 19, is the last day of lent. 

My 2, 5, 11, 16, 7, is a female. 

My 8, 10, 17, is a great being. 

My 18, is a vowel. 

My 20, is a consonant. 

My whole is the name of an interesting story. 
E. J. J. 


ENIGMA LXIII. 


I am composed of nine letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, 7, 2, is a fruit. 
My 5, 6, 7, is to knock. 
My 5, 6, 4, is a piece of cloth. 
My 1, 6, 7, is an opening in a fence. 
My 8, 2, 5, is a pronoun. 
My 6, 8, 3, 9, is a phrase that sailors use. 
My whole is one of my studies at school. 
H. A. B. 


ACTIVE LETTERS. 


6. A letter weeping. 
7. A letter giving evidence of great distress. 
8. A letter making a noise, like an animal. 
9. A letter toiling beyond its strength. 
Key pln 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 17. 


Enigma LV. By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Enigma LVI. Calendar. 

Enigma LVII. Longfellow. 

Enigma LVIII. Broadway. 

Enigma LIX. Elizabeth Akers Allen. 


ACTIVE LETTERS. 


. D- filing (Defiling). 
. D- signing. 
. B- speaking. 
. A- waking. 
B- decking. 
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For Voungest Weavers. 


A QUEER LILY. 


BY M.. Lk. W.- 


gir rLE BERTHA was playing 
i} with her dollies, when her 


her a visit, asked, — 

‘*What are your dollies’ 
names, Bertha?” 

‘¢ This old dolly’s name is Bessie, and 
my best dolly’s name is Bessie too,” Bertha 
answered. . 

‘“‘ Why,” said Auntie, ‘‘ what makes you 
have two Bessies? Why don’t you call 
the best dolly Lillie? She has beautiful 
light hair and blue eyes, and Lillie would 
be a very nice name for her.” 


auntie, who had come to make. 


Bertha looked at her dolly and thought a 
moment, and then said, ‘ All right, Auntie, 
I think I will call her Lillie.” 

Bertha had never heard of the name of 
Lillie for a person, but she had been on the 
pond with her papa and mamma when they 
picked those beautiful white water-lilies, and 
some queer little thoughts ran through her 
head. She sat quite still a minute thinking, 
and then laid her best dolly, Lillie, on the 
floor. She then climbed on to the rockers 
of her auntie’s chair. | 

‘‘ What are you doing, darling?” asked 
Auntie, looking around. 

‘*See!” said Bertha, ‘‘ the floor is all 
water, and I am ina boat. Now, see me, 
I’m going to pick a pretty lily.” So she 
stooped over and picked up her dolly, say- 
ing, as she kissed her and put her little 
nose down to her, ‘‘Oh, she does smell so 
sweet!” 

Was n’t that a pretty play fora little four- 
year-old girl to make up? 


TEN INDUSTRIOUS SERVANTS. 


BY H. K. 
[From a lecture delivered at Lyons by M. Leon Say.] 


NCE upon a time there was a 
young girl who liked to be com- 
fortable, — who wanted some 
one to dress her, wait upon her, 
take care of her, and do every- 
thing for her. She had a godmother who 
was of course a fairy. - 

‘*My dear godmother,” said she one 
day, ‘‘ find some one to serve me, so that 
I can rest and be happy.” 

Her godmother brought her ten wonder- 
ful little dwarfs, extraordinarily agile and 
quick. The young girl did not have to 
busy herself with dressing herself, arrang- 
ing her hair, making her hats and dresses, 
or tying her ribbons in pretty bows and 
knots. The little genii did all this for her. 
She was rapturous with delight, and she 
often said to her godmother, — 

‘“Dear godmother, I am afraid they will 
leave me.” 

‘¢Do not fear,” answered the fairy. ‘*I 
will put them in thy ten fingers; they will 
neyer leave thee.” 

We all have these ten little genii in our 
fingers. Nature has put them there; but it 
is our business to make them obey us. 
They are at our disposal, we can ask any- 
thing of them, with one condition, however, 
that we know enough to command them, 
—that we have the necessary will and 
intelligence. 

However much I may prize my hand, it 
is the spirit that guides my hand that is of 
value. I do not know how to cook; but I 
am thoroughly convinced, by the experience 
I have acquired by dining, — and every one 
has a similar experience, — that a good cook 
has not only a wise hand but also a wise 
head. 
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MARION’S BIRD. 


BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


UFF and Pearl 
were two white 
doves, that had 
their home in 
what was called 
the barn-cham- 
ber. There was 
a box fastened 
to the wall, with 
plenty of soft 

hay init. There were round doors cut for 
them to go through into any part of the 
barn, and also outdoors when they liked. 
So they would come out, pleasant days, and 
fly about for a time, but always came home 
before dark, for they were tame, and very 
contented. A box of corn and a bowl of 
fresh water stood in a corner of the barn- 
chamber, where they could help themselves ; 
and, besides they used to fly down into 
Charlie’s manger and pick up oats. and out 
among the chickens, too, when they were 
fed. It was a very care-free life that the 
two little white doves led. hey would sit 
on the barn-roof, cooing to each other, or 
on the: fence, — sometimes even come up 
to the house, perch on a window-sill and 
eat crumbs. 

Marion, the little girl who lived in the 
house, was very fond of them, and would 
clap her hands and dance about the room 
when she saw them coming. They knew 
her so well that even when she opened the 
window and seattered crumbs they did not 
fly away, but would sit, turning their pretty 
heads one side and the other, watching her 
with bright, black, bead-like eyes. 

Marion was not allowed to go to the 
barn-chamber alone, because the way, like 
the spider’s, was ‘‘ up a winding stair,’ and 
not safe for little feet. The stairs were 
very narrow, far apart, and landed in a 
trap-door, 

Papa sometimes took her up with him, but 
he said she must not try alone unless the 
doves would lend her their wings. 

One bright spring morning he carried her 
up to the loft, and said he would show 
her something pretty. There sat Pearl in 
her nest, spreading her white wings over 
two pale blue eggs. 

Marion was very much pleased. If she 
had been apt to disobey, Papa would not 
have shown her the eggs, or said anything 
about them till after they were hatched. 
But he thought it safe to give her this 
pleasure. 

Not long afterward he took her upstairs 
again; and this time there were two baby- 
birds in the nest. They were not pretty, 
for they seemed all heads and legs; but 
Pearl was pleased, and took great care 
of them. In a few weeks their feathers 
had grown, and they began to hop out of 


the nest. 
day. 

Marion was very glad when they were 
able to come outdoors. But one day a 
sad thing happened. One of the birds 
was smaller and weaker than the other. 
Their mother had been giving them a 
lesson in flying; and whether the little 
bird was tired, or whatever was the reason, 
Topsy, the cat, pounced on him from some 
bushes where she had been hiding, and 
caught him in her mouth. 

She was not very hungry, for she was 
always well fed; and as she was in no 
great haste to eat her stolen dinner, she 
carried him into the kitchen. Perhaps she 
meant to play with him, and thought he 
could not get out of a room. Be that as it 
may, old Katy, the colored cook, left her 
pudding half-mixed, shut the kitchen door, 
caught the cat in her arms, and took the 
little dove out of her mouth. 

‘«S’pose it will die,” she said to herself, 
** but, then, mebbe not; we’ll see.” 

Topsy came rubbing around her, mewing, 
rand reaching up for the bird. Just then 
Marion came into the kitchen. She began 
to cry ; but Katy had been looking the little 
creature over closely, and showed her that 
the cat had not bitten through the feathers, 
except a slight scratch or two. The dove 
was badly frightened; it trembled and 
panted, its heart was beating hard, and it 
opened and shut its eyes in a piteous 
way. 

‘* But I don’t b’lieve, after all, it will die, 
dearie,” said the kind old woman, after she 
had turned out the cat. ‘‘ Just snuggle 
down on the sofy in the sitting-room, and 
hold it in your lap, quiet and easy, an’ I’ll 
call your mother. Like as not, she ’ll know 
what to do.” 

Marion sat down and waited patiently, 
though the tears kept coming into her eyes. 


Then they grew prettier every 


The little dove lay very still in her lap, and 
its breathing seemed more feeble. Mamma 
was not in her room, and Katy had to look 
for ber. She found her away up in the 
attic, packing the blankets in the cedar 
chest. While Marion was waiting, wonder- 
ing what kept Katy so long, there was a 
little rustle, and Pussy came peeping around 
the corner of the sofa. She had come slyly 
in the front way, and pushed open the door 
which was ajar. She came very near getting 
the dove again. 

But to Marion’s relief her mother hur- 
ried downstairs, leaving her blankets as 
they were, and soon routed Pussy. She 
took the dove gently in her hands, and 
gave it fresh water, by holding some in her 
mouth, and putting its beak in; Marion 
was surprised and delighted to find it would 
drink in this way. Mamma carried it up- 
stairs to her room, and made a bed of 
cotton-batting in a basket. She put some 
crumbs of bread on the floor, and left the 
bird alone to have quiet and rest. 

‘*Mamma, will it live?” Marion ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

‘*T am not sure, dear, but I think go,” 
she answered. 

In about half an hour they went upstairs 
again. The dove was out of the basket 
hopping about now and then, and picking 
up some of the crumbs. 

Mamma opened the window nearest the 
porch. The dove seemed in no hurry. -It 
was several minutes before he flew to the 
window-sill. He perched there awhile, then 
flew out on the porch-roof; and pretty soon 
tried again, and found his mother, or she 
found him. 

Topsy never caught him again, for he 
grew strong, and able to keep out of her 
way. And Marion had four beautiful doves 
coming to the veranda every morning at 
breakfast-time. 
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Ceachers’ Department. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 


Tue time is rapidly approaching when many of 
our Sunday-schools, especially in the large cities, 
will close for the summer vacation. Jt zs none too 
early for these schools to be planning for their next year’s 
work. Leta carefully considered course of studies 
be laid out and made known to the school. This 
course should be, so far as practicable, the natural 
sequence of the present year’s studies, having a 
direct connection with work already done by the 
classes, and being the stepping-stones, so to speak, 
to the work of a later period. The study-scheme 
should be known in its entirety by all the teachers, so 
that each one may begin the next year’s teaching 
with the same interest that is felt by the public- 
school teacher, realizing that she is, as it were, an 
officer in an army which is all moving in one 
direction and carrying on a common campaign. 

Then let every teacher in the school plan to 
give during the coming vacation some thought and 
study to the work which shall have been laid out 
for her. ‘If her text-book is to be the “ Early 
Hebrew Stories,” let her take along with her 
other reading for the summer, Part I. of “ Stan- 
ley’s Jewish Church,” and Vol. I. of the “ Bible for 
Learners.” If she is to teach the Gospel of Luke, 
let her take for preparatory reading Spaulding and 
Fenn’s “Lesson on Luke, with Commentary ; ” 
Carpenter’s “ First Three Gospels,” and the same 
writer’s “ Life in Palestine when Jesus lived.” By 
reading these reference-books at her leisure the 
teacher will enter upon her Sunday-school work in 
the fall with the enthusiasm which comes from an 
intelligent view of what is to be taught. 

It would be well also to urge the pupils to read 
during their long vacation some book that has a 
bearing upon their future Sunday-school lessons. 
They might at least promise to read carefully the 
small amount of Scripture which the next year’s 
lessons will take up. By so doing they will have 
prepared themselves for a thoughtful appreciation 
of what they are to study. 

Try this plan, dear friends, and let us hear of its 
good results at the end of the next school year. 


THE NEW FLORAL SERVICE. 


Tue Floral Service for Children’s Sunday just 
published by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
contains, besides the usual liturgical features, an 
opening carol, — music by J. W. Tufts, — and three 
original carols, composed by E. H. Bailey, A. W. 
Thayer, and Howard M. Dow. Mr. Dow’s music is 
set to original words, written for this service by 
Rey. E. A. Horton. Price of the service, 5 cents a 
copy, $4.00 per hundred. 

A four-page sheet of selected poems for recitation 
has also been issued by the society. 


“ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL WORK.” 


THis subject was ably discussed at the April 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School Union by 
Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, and Rey. Francis B. 
Hornbrooke, pastor of the Channing Church, New- 
ton. Mr. Boynton began by quoting Dr. Bushnell’s 
remark, that “the work of the Sunday-school is the 
greatest work in the world.” To be successful in 
any cause, one must cherish respect for it. Let us 
begin in the Sunday-school to cultivate the spirit of 
reverence for things that are worthy of respect, 
including thé Sunday-school itself. The Sunday- 
school should aim to improve society, and make its 
graduates better citizens for having been Sunday- 
school pupils. Questions of criticism have their 
place, but the younger pupils need affirmations 
rather than critical inquiries. One secret of success 


in Sunday-school work is to follow the method of 
indirection. Bright boys cannot be won by the 
hackneyed call, ‘‘ Come to Jesus.” You must touch 
every part of the child’s nature. The, speaker laid 
great stress on the social side of the work, and gave 
many interesting details of the labor of the Sunday- 
school club (of three hundred members) connected 
with his own church in Boston, 

Mr. Hornbrooke was glad to have noble ideals set 
before the school, though he sometimes felt that 
more was expected of the Sunday-school than it 
could possibly do. He would have the present 
shambling methods of teaching radically changed, 
even if this should lead to the employment of paid 
teachers. Do not try to teach too much, and 
remember that the essential thing is to give that 
quickening of the spirit which leads to higher life. 
The work of the Sunday-school is an organic part 
of the work of the church; and church and Sunday- 
school should unite in the same labor of awakening 
the soul that slumbers in every human being. 


Mr. Boynron’s plea for teaching religion by the 
method of indzrection deserves to be thoughtfully 
considered. Certain methods of presenting reli- 
gious truth have become obnoxious by reason of 
their abuse. Everything that savors of cant repels 
the child, who is also quick to~perceive the differ- 
ence between perfunctory teaching and that which 
is hearty and animated by genuine enthusiasm. A 
well-chosen “modern instance” will often enforce 
a Bible lesson better than the too famiiiar Biblical 
example. When the teacher speaks of the Prophet 
Elijah as “an ancient Garrison,” he will make the 
boys comprehend something of the character of 
that old hero of Israel; only in the word-picture of 
the lesson let the champion:‘of modern freedom fill 
the foreground. Select the salient points in Garri- 
son’s career. Present these in picturesque form, 
and rouse the boys’ sympathy with the heroism of 
the American reformer. You will thus make real 
to their minds what of good the Hebrew ages had, 
and show them also the higher levels which man- 
hood has reached in these modern times. A teacher 
in a Western Sunday-school found the young ladies 
in her class disinclined to take up the study of the 
Gospels, on the grotnd that the story of Christ’s 
life and teachings had become trite through famil- 
larity with it. At once this wise teacher planned 
a course of study in modern poetry, choosing 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Sir Launfal” and Tennyson’s poems re- 
lating to the “ Holy Grail.’ When the school year 
closed, her pupils, who had been led by this method 
of indirection to see fresh beauty in the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount, were ready to resume 
with freshened interest their study of the Gospels. 

Mr. Boynton’s word in behalf of the social element 
in connection with Sunday-school work is not so much 
needed with many of our own schools. There are 
few Unitarian Sunday-schools where the social side 
of the work is not already cared for. Unity Clubs, 
Guilds, King’s Daughters, Lend-a-Hand Societies, 
etc., are all valuable agencies; nor are the picnic 
and young folks’ sociables to be despised. But let 
us not forget that the ‘more excellent way’ to at- 
tach our children to the Sunday-school is to make 
the school itself so interesting, —its teachings so 
vitalizing and so valuable, — that the pupils will re- 
main in the school, and will work for it because of 
the real good they get out of it. We may trust the 
child of to-day to put his enthusiasm into whatever 
institution really quickens and develops his better 
nature. 


Mr. Hornprooke’s suggestion of paid teachers in 
the Sunday-school will not, we think, meet with 
general acceptance. That better teaching is needed 
no one denies. But has it yet been proved that we 
cannot have better teaching from volunteer workers 2 
What is most frequently wanted is not different 
teachers, but a different method of teaching. When- 
ever a school earnestly seeks to adopt the best mod- 
ern methods of instruction; when the teachers try 
to make their pupils co-workers rather than inactive 


hearers ; and when there is a wisely planned order of 
studies which is followed from year to year, —then 
the teachers of our future schools will be in a course 
of training. These coming teachers will not ask to 
be paid, but they will ask to be helped and sustained 
by the parents, and indeed by the whole congrega- 
tion. They will find their reward in this work for 
God, and for the coming of his kingdom in the doing 
of the work itself; and the example of such self- 
renouncing labors will continue to be a grand incen- 
tive to the young to do their part in similar work 
for others. 

That the supervision and direction of Sunday- 
school teaching will ultimately come into the hands 
of skilled and salaried overseers we have no doubt. 
But this is a different thing from having a corps of 
salaried teachers. We shall sometime return to the 
discussion of the question, whether paid supervision 
of our Sunday-schools is not a necessary condition 
of their future advancement. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Unitarian parish of Marlboro’ has a well- 
selected Sunday-school library, containing 3,000 
volumes, of which 2,850 are in the “active” por- 
tion, and 150 in the “reference” portion, of the 
library. The annual increase of the library is 
about 125 volumes. An average of 55 volumes are 
given out each Sunday, except during the annual 
vacation, when the books are all called in. The 
library depends on a fund of $500 given by Mrs. 
S. R. Phelps, the founder of the institution, and on 
occasional contributions from the treasury of the 
Sunday-school. Two new books are announced as 
added each Sunday. 


Tue youngest of our Unitarian Sunday-schools is 
the School-in-the-Woods in the great western state 
of Washington. In the town of Lime Kiln, in that 
state, a Sunday-school of thirty members was organ- 
ized April 15, 1891. The school meets in the little 
district schoolhouse in the midst of giant fir-trees 
that rise to a height of over two hundred feet. Rey. 
W. E. Copeland, of Tacoma, who was present at 
the opening session of the school, writes pleasantly 
of gathering in the woods immense trilliwns and 
beautiful ferns. The Unitarian Sunday-school So- 
ciety has already donated to this school several 
copies of Every Oruer Sunpay, some Hymn and 
Service books, and a few volumes to form the be- 
ginning of a Sunday-school library. 


“THE MAN OF NAZARETH.” 


Unnber this title our brother, the Rev. Henry W. 
Hawkes, of Liverpool, England, has written a de- 
lightful poem in blank verse. It gives in simple 
but picturesque language the true life of the Man 
of Nazareth. We shall give a more extended notice 
of the little volume in our next paper; but we wish 
now to call the attention of our Sunday-school 
teachers to the book as an excellent gift-book to 
their pupils. It contains sixty-seven pages, is taste- 
fully bound, and is sold by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, at the 
low price of twenty-five cents a copy. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 


in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
All members of Sunday-schools _ 


additional for postage. 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Bracon Srreer, Bosron, Mass. 
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